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but while you are satisfied with the mere statement that we, as human beings, are nescient, we in India have asked the further question, whence that Nescience, or what has made us nescient3 or what is the cause, for a cause there must be, that we cannot know the Absolute, such as it is. By calling that cause AvidyS, or May 4 the Agnostics might say that the Ved&ntists do not gain much; still they gain this, that this universal Agnosis is recognised as a cause, and as distinct both from the subject, as knowing, and from the objects, as known. We should probably say that the cause of Agnosis or of our limited and conditional knowledge lies in the subject, or in the very nature of what we mean by knowledge, and it was from this very point of view that Kant determined the limits and conditions of knowledge as peculiar to the human mind.
Though by a different way, the Ved&ntist arrived really in the end at the same result as Kant and more recent philosophers who hold with Kant that cour experience supplies us only with modes of the Unconditioned as presented under the conditions of our consciousness/ It is these conditions or limitations of human consciousness which were expressed in India by Avidya. Sometimes this Avidy& is represented as a power within the Divine (dev&tma-sakti, Ved&nta-s&ra, p. 4); sometimes, by a kind of mythological metamorphosis, the Avidya or M&ya has become personified, a power, as it were, independent of ourselves, yet determining us in every act of sensuous intuition and rational conception. When the Vedantist says that the relative reality of the world is vy&vahaiika, that is practical or sufficient for all practical purposes, we should probably say that(though reality under the
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